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by no means the least efficacious, From every quarter in the very
districts where labour is expensive we hear of the deterioration
of the tanks, and that new ones are are not being constructed as
hitherto. The jungle is visibly growing upon the inhabitants,
and all persons unite in saying that village conservancy is worse
than formerly. All the smaller khalls and water-ways are notori-
ously silting up, and palkee travelling becoming an irnposibility,
as we saw from the reports in many places where there are no
roads or railroads to replace it. Almost everywhere also in the
interior pucka houses are falling into decay ; even the European
houses at the Sudder Stations are getting into the same state, and
no new ones are being built Baboo Joykissen Mookerjee well
described the other day the contrast between the road-making
and material progress which he witnessed up-country, as com-
pared with the stagnation in Bengal, where we find that many
old roads have been abandoned. New roads, it is true, are
being constructed in many places, but the cost of them is enor-
mous, and the Local Roads' Fund hopelessly and avowedly
insolvent, and compelled to stop all progress. A road*cess is now
pronounced to be the only possible means of extrication.

Precisely the same may be said about embankments, which
are getting out of repairs over the whole country, while the
zemindars shirk the performance of their duty, terrified at the
enormous cost which it will involve. European capital, too, is
compelled slowly to abandon the contest. As we have already
said, we do not pretend to treat the scarcity of labour as the only
cause of all the misfortunes we have enumerated, and in many
cases over speculation, no doubt, has ruined the European
capitalist, but the high prices of hired labour have unquestion-
ably contributed to his difficulties, and frequently been the
inducement to have recourse to the illegal pressure which has
brought him into contact with the local officials. Certain it is
that almost all European capital is being driven out of Bengal
Indigo has gone, tea-planting has suffered a rude shock, and
one speculation after another gets into difficulties.

What then, in conclusion, are the remedies we would propose ?
This is no doubt a most important question, but we believe that
the task we have undertaken would be complete even if we did
not attempt to enter upon tMs question. The important point
is to draw attention to the intensity of the evil first. When this
is duly admitted and realised, the Government and the public
will be prepared to accept remedies which would otherwise be
scornfully rejected. We will not, however, shrink from indicating